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LAKE TAHOE 





An ideal resort, where you will find 
anything from “roughing it’ to 
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Fine trout fishing, boating, tramp- 
ing, mountain climbing, hunting— 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GO 


$36.75 Round Trip 
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f Yosemite 
NATIONAL PARK 


CALIFORNIA’S 
Great Scenic Attraction 
FOR THE TRAVELLER 


Yosemite Valley 
Railroad Company 


ISITORS to the Pacific Coast should 
not fail to see the wonderful Yosem- 
ite Valley—with its massive walls 

and domes, its stupendous waterfalls, its 
enowcapped mountain a sa It is a 
galaxy unsurpassed elsew 


AUTOMOBILE SERVICE IN 
THE PARK 


A AUTOMOBILE stage line now 
operates between the railroad termi- 

nus and the Yosemite, requiring only 
an hour and a half to make the trip, over 
a smooth, well sprinkled roadway. 


Azle en a few hours’ ride from Los 
d San Francisco to El ong’ = at 
ark ine Pullman cars by night, 
servation-parlor cars by day. Good bot 
ay at El Portal ond in the Park. 
Write for descriptive folde . 


For through tickets and connections see 
Southern Pacific or Santa Fe, or address 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 
MERCED, CAL. 


Ask for Descriptive Folder or Con- 
.~ any Railroad Ticket Agent 
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RESERVED sEaAT | And All Their 


Scenes of Beauty 








Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian 
School and World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnifi- 
cent view of San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic 
San no Mountains. 33 83 33 








Purchase tickets and make reservations at Infor- 
tion Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Bidg, Los Angeles 
or Pacific Electric Station, Pasadena 


Get One of the New Folders 
Pacific Electric Railway 
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Peace-at-any-Price. 


[e) ACE! 


mm \What is it, lest it be simple 
Truth ? 

For in the unfought triumph of 
an Evil there must remain that 
warfare of the spirit that is more 
frightful in its havoc than any 
torture of the flesh. 

Truly, let us have Peace-at-any- 
Price but, by all means, let it be the 
Peace of Truth, no matter what 
charnel houses we must tread to 
accomplish it. 


—James Martin 
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Legislature Review 


Important Measures Passed by 
California Legislature 


By Harry A. Chamberlin 


Member of the Forty-first Session of the California Legislature 
from Los Angeles 







GISLATORUM est justas leges 
condere. 

“It is the function of legisla- 
tors to enact just laws.” 

Inscribed over a magnificent oil paint- 
ing of Abrahsm Lincoln in the Assembly 
Chember of the California State Capitol 
is this Latin maxim. 

And to it could be appropriately added, 
I believe, another maxim of jurisprudence, 
“Leges figendi et refigendi constudo est 
perculosissima,” the translation of which 
is “The making and remaking of laws is 
a most dangerous one.” 

Legislatures are created by the people 
and elected by the people and yet how 
many are there who know what they 
accomplish towards the advancement of 
government and towards the betterment 
of humanity. 

For the forty-first time in the history 
of California, the State Legislature con- 
vened January 4th of this year at the 
State Capitol at Sacramento in regular 
session. And when the presiding officers 
of the Senate and Assembly, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor and Speaker respect- 
ively, declered an adjournment sine die 
on May the 9th, 996 bills out of a total 
of 2877 bills introduced hed succeeded 
in weathering the turbulent voyage 





through both houses and to the Gover- 
nor’s office for his approval or rejection. 
Out of this number 772 were approved 
and the balance were pocket vetoed. 

Although a few bills reached the 
Governor in time to receive his approval 
before the legislature adjourned, the. 
majority did not, so that he had 30 days 
from the final adjournment in which to 
consider them. Measures affecting the 
public, peace, health and safety took 
effect, under the constitution, immediate- 
ly upon approval by the Governor but 
these were few and the majority of new 
laws become effective August 7th, ninety 
days from the final adjournment of 
the legislature. 


With every biennial crop of new laws, 
there are always a certain number which 
are of ‘no particular interest to anyone 
such as county government acts, special 
appropriations, claims and formal amend- 
ments correcting technical errors and - 
discrepancies in the existing law. 

Although measures were proposed dur- 
ing the session touching upon almost 
every subject, it is the purpose of this 
review to analyze only those important 
measures in which there was more or 
less public interest shown. 

One of the first measures to pass both 
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houses and receive the Governor’s ap- 
proval was the Convict Labor bill by 
which the state is authorized to employ 
convict labor in the maintenance and 
construction of state highways. Under 
its provisions, prisoners from the state 
penitentiaries are to be maintained in 
camps along the route of the proposed 
highways under the supervision of the 
state highway commission and the state 
board of prison directors. It is the 
plan to keep the prisoners at these camps 
until the work in that locality is finished 
and then move them on to another place. 
The selection of prisoners for this work 
is to be left entirely with the wardens of 
the penitentiaries who are to formulate 
special rules and regulations for their 
discipline and a special time allowance 
for good behavior. I believe that it is 
the intention of the prison authorities 
to employ convicts serving short terms 
in this work. 


The measure met with the strong 
opposition of the union labor leadersin 
both houses on the grounds that it would 
prove detrimental to organized labor 
and repeated efforts were made to so 
amend the bill so as to destroy its force 
and purpose but without avail. 


By the passage of the convict labor 
bill, it is hoped that the state will be 
able to extend its highway system into 
the more mountainous regions of the 
state and that in addition to the state 
saving a great deal in its road-construc- 
tion work, the measure will better the 
conditions among the prisoners by af- 
fording them out-of-door employment. 

The movement to establish in Cali- 
formia a system of rural credits received 
considerable impetus in the recent legis- 
lature and it is hoped that with another 
legislative session a measure will be 
passed inaugurating a rural credit and 
land colonization plan. Just what sys- 
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tem will be adopted is still a problem 
but a special commission to make a 
thorough and exhaustive study into the 
various rural credit systems in operation 
both in this country and abroad was 
created and will report its recommenda- 
tions to the next Legislature. 

In order that the legislature may enact 
appropriate legislation to carry a rural 
credit system into effect, an amendment 
to the constitution was adopted and will 
be submitted to the people for their 
ratification at the next election author- 
izing the establishment of a rural credit 
system. 

A rural credits commission was created 
two years ago and several measures pro- 
posed by them during the session but 
owing to a constitutional provision pro- 
hibiting the state from lending its credit 
which was essential to the plans pro- 
posed, they were refused passage. 

One of the interesting debates of the 
session occurred over a bill abolishing 
capital punishment in California in all 
cases except for murders committed 
within penitentiaries. The bill was de- 
feated by a small vote as was,also a 
bill substituting electrocution for hang- 
ing. 

The longest debate of the session oc- 
curred over the final passage of the bill 
abolishing partisan political lines in 
the election of state officials. During 
the debate in the Assembly where the 
bill originated, sixty five amendments 
were introduced all of which were voted 
down by the proponents of the measure. 
The debate lasted from 10 o’clock one 
morning until 5 o’clock the next morning 
and resulted in the bill passing by a 
vote of forty seven to thirty one. In 
the Senate it passed with little opposi- 
tion. 

The Non-partisan bill as it is called 
makes all state offices non-partisan and 
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does away with political parties entirely 
so far as.state politics is concerned. The 
election of Congressional offices under 
the party system is retained to a certain 
extent except that any candidate may 
be the candidate of several political 
parties at the same election. No voter 
will be permitted to register his party 
affiliation until he receives a ballot at 
the polls. 

A campaign to have the bill referred 
to the people on a referendum petition 
has been started and it is probable that 
the question will come before the people 
at the special election called by the 
Governor for next October. If it is 
approved, it will become operative at 
once and the next general state election 
in November of next year will be held 
under its provisions. 

Among the important labor measures 

passed during the session was one creat- 
ing free labor bureaus in San Francisco, 
Oakland, Sacramento and Los Angeles. 
The bureaus are to be under the juris- 
diction of the state labor commissioner 
and it is believed will be helpful in solv- 
ing the unemployment problem of the 
state. 
Another important labor bill passed 
was one removing the property quali- 
fication for jurors. The so-called “spot- 
ters” bill which gives employees the 
right to a hearing before being discharged, 
the bi-monthly pay day bill and a bill 
requiring employers to furnish their 
employees with fresh drinking water are 
among the measures sponsored by the 
California State Federation of Labor 
which were passed and approved. The 
“dustless cement-container” bill which 
required all shippers of cement in Calif- 
ornia to use dustless containers was 
among the measures lost. 

Among the prohibition measures to 
pass was the “Blind-Pig” abatement 
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law which declares all places where 
liquor is sold unlawfully to be public 
nuisances and subject to abatement by 
the courts. The horse-racing$bill and 
the state athletic commission®bill pro- 
posed to supervise boxing and sparring 
exhibitions were both defeated. 


The “Nine-foot bed sheet” bill requir- 
ing hotels and rooming houses to equip 
double-beds with sheets ninety-eight 
inches long and eighty-one inches wide 
was passed. The measure is directed 
against the cheaper class of hotels 
throughout the state. 


There was probably no bill introduced 
in which greater interest was taken than 
the North-South Child Labor law. The 
bill was indorsed by the various child 
labor and juvenile protective associa- 
tions, teachers organizations and wo- 
men’s clubs throughout the state and 
passed both houses with hardly a dis- 
senting vote. 

Among the changes effected by the 
passage of this law is one prohibiting, 
in cities having populations of over 23,- 
000.00, boys under ten years of age, and 
girls under 18 years of age from engaging 
in the so-called “street professions” 
such as boot-blacking and selling news- 
papers. Another amendment affecting 
the employment of child labor prevents 
the employment of a child under 15 
years of age in dangerous occupations, 
which are enumerated in the new law. 

One of the constitutional amendments 
proposed extends the terms of Superior 
Judges from six to twelve years. The 
original bill provided that the exten- 
sion should apply to all judges incumbent 
on January 1, 1917 but this provision 
was eliminated before it finally passed. 
Other bills were introduced and passed 
requiring Supreme Court Justices and 
Judges of the Appellate courts to have 
had ten years active law practice, ‘and 
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Superior Judges, five years active lew 
practice before being eligible to office 
but they were both pocketed by the 
Governor. 

A state marketing commission to deal in 
agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm 
products is another innovation created 
by the 1915 legislature. The commis- 
sion which is to be under the super- 
vision of a state comission market direc- 
tor at a salary of $5,000.00 a year is to 
establish depots and stations through- 
out the state for receiving and distrib- 
uting market products. The commis- 
sion is authorized to engage in the merket- 
ing business on a commission basis. 

The purpose of the state market com- 
migsion is to bring the producer and con- 
gumer into closer relations and it is 
believed that it is but a step towards 
tbe establishment of a national market- 
ing commission which is being strongly 

dvocated. 

A “pure milk” bill prohibiting the 
gale of impure and unwholesome milk for 
human consumption and requiring the 
pasteurization of milk was also enacted 
into law. In order that the dairymen 
of the state may equip their dairies 30 
not go into effect until October 1, 1916. 
One of the requirements of this act is 
that all milk pasteurized shall have the 
date of pasteurization stamped on the 
bottle and must be delivered to the 
consumer within forty eight hours after 
pasteurization. 

In honor of the late John Muir, who 
performed an inestimable service in 
making known to the world the wonders 
.of the California mountains, an appro- 
_priation of $10,000.00 was made to build 
a trail in the high Sierra region of Calit- 
_ornia connecting the Yosemite National 
Park with Mt. Whitney. The trail 
will be known as the John Muir trail. 
_The problem of protecting the egg 
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industry in the state from the importa- 
tion of Chinese eggs resulted in the pas- 
sage of a bill requiring all Chinese eggs 


to be stamped “Imported.” It also 
requires dealers in such eggs to display 
signs to the effect that they sell im- 
ported eggs. 

In another measure passed, the super- 
vision of the oil and gas wells throughout 
the state is placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of a Department of Petroleum and 
Gas created in the State Mining Buresu. 
The department is to be in charge of a 
Supervisor of Petroleum and Gas Wells 
who shall supervise the drilling, opera- 
tion, maintenance and abandonment 
of wells throughout the state. The 
purpose of the department is to prevent 
so far as possible, the damage to wells 
from the infiltration of water. 

Another act passed creates a State 
Historical Commission which is to com- 
pile and preserve a complete history of 
California. The commission is em- 
powered to gather all possible historical 
data relating to the state end to acquire 
historical relics of the state. 


Two very important measures affect- 
ing the revenue and taxation system of 
California were passed during the ses- 
sion, the purposes of which are to take 
the tax system out of the constitution 
and place it in the hands of the legis- 
lature. One of the measures is an 
amendment to the constitution abolish- 
ing the elective board of equalization 
and substituting in its place, an appoin- 
tive tax commission and granting to 
the legislature full power to enact laws 
governing the levying and collection ot 
taxes and to prescribe the methods of 
assessing, levying, equalizing and col- 
lecting of taxes. 

The other measure provides for an 
investigation into the tax system of 
this and other states with a view of 
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recommending a change of system to 
the next legislature. 


Among the resolutions addressed to 
Congress is one urging the enactment 
of a uniform divorce law. The confu- 
sion and ambiguity of rights of parties 
resulting from the widely varying laws 
of the various states is pointed to as 
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the necessity for a Federal law on the 
subject of divorces. 


Another resolution passed was one 
denouncing the disparagement of the 
cause of woman suffrage in California 
and recommending its adoption most 
highly to the voters of those stetes in 
which the issue is pending. 


————— 


Vacation Time 
By Bessie J. Sloan 


Summer will soon be bere, 


Summer is drawing near; 
Time to swim in the river again, 
Time to look for rare ferns in the glen, 
And swing,—swing from the topmost trees 
On a grape-vine rope that twists in the breeze, 
Heart too bappy for words, 
Swing with the care-free birds. 


Summer is very near, 


Summer will soon be bere, 

Time to ride in the sunrise dawn, 

Maybe to startle the deer and fawn, 

Then rest, rest by the tinkling stream 
Where the speckled beauties leap and gleam, 


Never a fear of me, 


Ab, what it means to be free! 


Summer is drawing near, 


Summer is really bere; 


Time to remember, time to forget 








As I walk for miles through shine or wet, 
And climb—climb to the mountain’s crest, 
Tune of all Nature a-throb in my breast, 
Glad to live and to beed, 
Knowing ’tis all that I need. 
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A Battle Poem 
By E. E. Harriman 


Ho, my brothers, you so carelessly ride, 
Out o’er the breakers and on witb the tide, 
While I, equally carelessly drive, 
Not knowing the eve will see me alive. 

But I go for the King, 

And I lustily sing, 
For what is my life so my country thrive? 


While our brothers on land are tirelessly digging, 
You are keeping your watch high up in the rigging, 
And I down below in my swift moving shell 
Contribute my mite to the general bell. 

But what of the odds? xz Sr 

We're serving the gods ge Be 
Of destruction and doing it well. 


So bere’s to your cruiser and my submarine, 
To the man up aloft in the flying machine, 
To the poor, freeging wretch who dies in the trench, 
To the nurse who endures the battlefield stench, 
We are all of us tools, 
And most all of us fools, 
From the King and Queen to the soldier and wench. 


For we call on our maker to help us win, 
And our prayers are so mingled with battlefield din 
That they are adding more vgnom to poison the air, 
And we wonder if possibly God may be there. 

If be watches the fight, 

If He knows which is right, 
And if He might list to the enemy’s prayer. 


So my brothers, we'll do what seems to us best, 
And leave, if we must, this life with a jest. 
But whether we live in splendor and pride, 
Or drift on Death’s sea at the turn of the tide, 
We are pawns in the game, 
Winning death, or bright fame, 
But ’twas never for this the Prince of Peace died. 
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The Last of Her Race 


w 
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By Jennie S. Rolson 












@ ANY, many years ago, long before 
Balboa discovered the Peaceful 
Ocean, when what is now beauti- 
ful Golden Gate Park was more 
beautiful, because the hand of man had 
not desecrated it, there dwelt in peace 
and contentment, a tribe of Indians 
called the Toltecs. In this tribe was 
an old medicine-man who was noted 
among all the neighboring tribes as well 
as his own for his wonderful wisdom. 

One warm summer evening as they 
were all sitting around on the ground, 
the old man appeared among them and 
motioned them to be quiet as he was 
about to speak. All eyes were on him 
in a moment and a respectful silence pre- 
vailed, for he spoke seldom but always 
for the good of his people. 

My children,” he began, the Great 
Spirit has warned me. Tonight we must 
leave our homes by the peaceful waters 
and go inland, for a great terror over- 
hangs this place. Let us up and travel 
a day’s journey toward the rising sun.” 

They asked him how he knew, be 
only answered, Twas so in the days 
of my father and my father’s father, 
and it will be as long as a drop of the 
old medicine man’s blood flows in the 
veins of my children and my children’s 
ehildren. They will be warned of ap- 
proaching danger. The great earth 
shall open, the sea shall come in, and 
part of the land be buried. I know not 
how much, but we must move. 

Now they all knew that of his fore- 
fathers he spoke the truth for it was in 
the history of the tribe, handed down 





from father to son. They also knew how 
at one time this terrible thing happened, 
even as their prophet fore-told, the 
people had been warned and thus saved 
from destruction. So they packed up 
and moved inland as they had been told. 
The next day a great earth-quake came, 
a wall of water came in and the land 
was covered, but the Indians were safe. 

After a while they came back to the 
sea-side, but the whole place was changed, 
it was like going into a new country. 
In the evening at sunset, the old medi- 
cine man pointed to the sea, and behold, 
they saw for the first time, the sun sink 
like a ball of fire, through the Golden 
Gate, for a strip of land had been thrown 
up during the late eruption. 

eseeee: 

One evening after a particularly muggy 
day in the year, 1778, the two brave, 
Spanish monks who had, two years 
previous founded a Catholic Mission 
called, St. Francis, noticed an Indian 
runner coming toward them. Not that 
the Indian was a rare visitor, but that 
something of gravity in his bearing 
made them feel that his visit was of 
importance. ‘ 

The Fathers advanced to meet him 
and inquire what he would have. The 
messenger answered, ‘“The Great Spirit 
of the white fathers is different than 
that of the Indian, in that he did not 
warn his children of danger.” He ex- 
plained to them that all of his fore- 
fathers, back as far as tradition or 
history could trace them, had been gifted 
with the spirit of Prophecy and had 
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been called the medicine-man of the 
tribe. His father had told him, betore 
he died, that when danger threatened 
from the great waves that come in, when 
the land shook and shattered, he would 
be warned and in turn must warn his 
people. 

“IT had a vision last night,” he said, 
and I saw the land laid waste, and 
from my fathers words, know what it 
means. The white fathers have been 
good to the Indian, so he comes te warn 
you that you too may flee from the great 
danger.” 

The monks thanked him and offered 
food and rest for the night, but he 
answered that he must go as his people 
awaited his coming to move. So he 
left the Mission. 

The monks conferred together as to 
what they should do. They finally 
decided to stay. In all probability there 
was no truth in the prophecy, only the 
vision or dream of a poor mis-guided 
heathen. 

That night they awakened in terror 
by a low distant rumbling. Then the 
earth began to tremble as though it 
were afrighted. Soon the adobe walls 
of the Mission began to fall and the 
monks started in terror from the room. 

The Indians returned in a couple 
of days, for they knew the monks had 
not heeded their advice. They found 
the structure that had required so much 
labor and self-sacrifice to build shat- 
tered. They digged among the ruins 
end found one of the monks dead, the 
other was alive. He was _ tenderly 
nursed and cared for until restored to 
health, when with new help from Spain, 
he continued his Holy work, but he never 
quite understood the medicine man’s 
vision. 

11 
It was April 15, 1906, in San Francisco, 
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where the Golden Gate is framed by 
the beautiful park which bears it’s name. 
Where the sky-scrapers and all modern 
improvements of man, are very far re- 
moved from the days of the old Toltec 
medicine-man; where the hubbub and 
confusion, the sin and wickedness of a 
great city, are as far removed from the 
days of the old Spanish mission and 
the quiet un-eventful ives of the monies 
who inhabited them. 

Standing on the concrete walk built 
on the docks between the Cliff House 
and the sea, stood a beautiful dark- 
eyed girl and her companion, a slight 
fair-haired young man. They were 
watching the waves as they splashed 
on the rocks beneath them, until they 
could feel the spray on their faces, and 
the seals as they clambered awkwardly 
over the rocks, called for them, or slipped 
into the water. 

They were not talking, simply gazing 
and enjoying, when suddenly the girl 
straightened, her head held high as the 
stag who scents danger from afar. Her 
every look was tense as she stared fixedly 
out at sea with that peculiar appearance 
of looking, but not seeing. The young 
man noticing her manner and frightened 
by her looks, grasped her arm and 
asked what was the matter. Slowly 
she turned to him, her expreasion be- 
coming more natural, but still white and 
frightened. 

She answered his question by asking 
another, Bernard did you see it? He 
answered that he had seen nothing but 
the waves and the clumsy seals on the 
rocks below, and asked her again what 
she had seen. 

Though I have never told you, yet 
you know that in my veins, there mingles 
with the white, the blood of the native 
Indian. My grand-father was the chief 
medicine man of the tribe, as his father 
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had been before him, and all the ances- 

tors of his line, their mission was the wel- 
fare of the tribe. The Great Spirit 
always warned him of danger in order 
that his people might be protected. The 
house, the customs and life of the white 
man my mother could not stand, she 
died very young, leaving me the last of 
our race. She has told me many times 
of her fore-fathers and their wonderful 
gift, she said, however, that with the 
mingling of the white blood the gift 
was lost, as she never had any experience 
with it, but I see why, it was because 
there was never the need.” 

Her husband looked at her in alarm, 
her talk was more to herself than ad- 
dressed to him. 

You are tired dear,” he said, ‘there 
has been too much sight-seeing and con- 
fusion, we will go back to the hotel and 
you must rest.” 

She shook her head, “I am not deler- 
ious, as you seem to think,” she said. 
“T am as rational as you, but we must 
fly, danger threatens. In the days of 
my fore-fathers the warning never came 
in vain and now that it has been revealed 
to me, we must go, destruction awaits 
us here.” 

“My dear Juanita,’ exclaimed the 
young husband, “you are certainly ill, 
who ever heard the like? Visions and 
prophecies in modern 1906, why that 
is a relic of barbarism.’”’ Then in a 
tone of disappointment, “Really I did 
not think it of you—a Christian girl.” 

She turned to him tenderly, pleadingly. - 
“Bernard, dear, for my sake you will go, 
we can spend our honey-moon some 
where else or go back to Los Angeles, 
but heed me please, let us go from here.” 

“T have planned this trip so long and 
carefully, Juanita,” was his reply, ‘and 

we have been here but two days, have 
seen practically nothing of the city, 
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I do not like to be hurried away by a 
We may not 
be able to make the trip again in a long 
time.” 


whim, a foolish notion. 


Seeing argument was in vain, she 
turned wearily away, and started to- 
ward the car waiting for its return load, 
he followed, and the trip back to the 
city was made in silence. She was pen- 
sive and sad, he dogged and obstinate. 
He could not understand, and he began 
to wonder if he had made a mistake in 
marrying a girl in whom there was 
Indian blood. She was educated, re- 
fined and beautiful, but withal, he ac- 
knowledged reluctantly to himself that, 
“Blood will tell.” 

When she kissed him good night, there 
were tears in her eyes, as she said, “Re- 
member I warned you dear, and when 
I die there will be no one to warn the 
people more. There will no longer be 
any of the blood of the ancient medicine- 
man on earth, for I am the last of my 
race.” 

Bernard could not go to sleep, it was 
warm and muggy, his wife’s words kept 
returning to him and made him uncom- 
fortable. Twice he listened to see if 
she were awake, half tempted, even at 
that late hour to get up and obey her 
plea, but she was silent so he thought 
she was sleeping. He lay down again 
and finally fell into a troubled sleep which 
had it’s finish in shrieks and horrible 
cries of terror, in the crashing of buildings 
and the breaking of glass. 

Who in all the land does not know 
what happened in San Francisco on the 
morning of April 16, 1906? 

In the hotel on Fourth street not far 
from market,as the workers extricated the 
dead and dying from the wreckage, while 
the awful fire raged, they found the 
young couple. He was alive but she 
was dead. The look of horror. on the 
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beautiful face was no different to the feeling of treachery in his heart when 


workers, than many others but to the he remembered his mis-givings in regard 
young husband it told that she had to his wife’s ancestry. As they carried 
awaited her fate sad and alone as he her dead body past Man he vepustia 


slept by her side. How he blamed him- pay” th 
self for not taking her warning seriously, her last words to him—“If I die there 


even if he did not understand it. There Will be no one to warn the people more, 
was a tinge of shame in his face and a_ for I am the last of my race.” 


| 


California Poppies 
By Mary Hester McCoy 


In shady dell once bloomed a snow white flower, 

Loved by moon, the dew drop and the shower; 

Alone she shivered in the dew and mist 

Till by a wandering sunbeam slyly kissed ; 

Aglow with joy she answered bis caress, 

To please bim wore ber yellow satin dress ; 
Since then on glowing slopes where south winds run 
Play golden poppies, children of the sun. 





Cl 


Afternoon 


By Lydia M. Dunbam O’ Neil 


The cactus blooms in rosy loveliness, 

The waxen flowers unwithered by the beat; 
Around them croon and hover golden bees, 

And from ibeir hearts draw forth the honey sweet. 
Aloft, the stately vulture slowly soars ; 

The eagle peers complacent from the beight; 
Echoes the crooning of the chaparral 

Across the mesa looming solemn-bright. 
The creamy yucca-blossoms droop their heads 

In drowsy languor; dream-time has begun; 
No breath of wind the cedar branches stirs— 
No sound disturbs the li{ard in the sun. 
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An Ineffectual Case of Salting 


o 


By F. H. Mason 





AS waiting my turn to get a 
batch of ore crushed at one of 
the big Neveda mills. The men 
ahead of me, whose ore was 

being crushed, had been dubbed “The 
Colonel”—one does not often get one’s 
proper appelation in a Western mining 
camp. He was a big, burly fellow, smok- 
ed cigars in keeping with his size, and 
made frequent trips between the mill 
and the nearest saloon. He was not 
shy in informing us that much depended 
on the result of the mill run. If his 
batch of ore ran up to twenty dollars a 
ton, his property was virtually sold; and 
for e good figure, too. But the Colonel 
did not seem to worry about the result. 
He was confident that the ore would 
produce the required amount of gold; 
much more so, indeed, than some of us 
fellows, who were waiting our turn to 
have rock crushed, and we thought we 
had a pretty good eye for ore, too. To 
be truthful, the general opinion was that 
the Colonel’s was pretty lean-looking 
rock. 

The stamp mill kept up its infernel 
racket, eating up the ore ravinously. 
No one who has not seen and heard a 
mill can be aware of the din. Imagine 
twenty stamps of twelve hundred pounds 
each falling a hundred times a minute 
on solid blocks of steel. One, not familiar 
with the working, could think that any- 
thing which got within the battery must 
necessarily suffer complete disintegra- 
tion. Yet, as a matter of fact, it is 


astonishing, the delicate things that 
sometimes enter the battery with the 








ore, slip down between the dies, and are 
recovered in the clean up, generally 
bruised and knocked about to some 
extent, but quite recognizable. Par- 
ticularly is this true of small heavy ob- 
jects. 

The mill had slackened speed, which 
is a sign that nearly all the ore had been 
crushed. Then came the clean up— 
a tedious business. The amalgam is 
scraped off the plates, and the crushed 
rock, that is left in the mortar box, is 
carefully panned, to obtain any nuggets 
or amalgam it may contain. 

Anxious to hurry along the crushing 
of my own lot of ore, I offered to give the 
mill man and his assistant a hand in 
the panning. The mill-man and I knew 
each other—I had had many tons of 
ore crushed before—and he gladly ac- 
cepted my services. 

The Colonel showed his first signs of 
anxiety during the panning operation, 
and consoled himself at the saloon. The 
mill-man and I were panning on opposite 
sides of a tank of water, when he gave a 
low chuckle. I looked up, and he 
handed me a round, flat object, coated 
with mercury, remarking, “What do 
you make of that, Professor?” Professor 
was my cognomen at the mill. 

“Looks uncommonly like a twenty- 
dollar gold piece,” I replied, as I gave it 
back to him. 

The mill-man slipped it into his pocket, 
and said: ‘The blamed idiot thought the 
mill would chew the darned thing up. 
We'll have some sport with that, by 
and by.” During the clean up, we found 
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twenty more gold pieces, all of which the 
mill-man pocketed. 

When the clean up was finished and 
the amalgam retorted, the mill-man 
heated the gold pieces, to drive off the 
mercury, and cleaned them with acid. 
Thou some of them were considerably 
knocked about, there was no doubt, 
after the cleaning, what they were. 

The Colonel returned from the saloon, 
and the mill man handed him a little 
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tended toward the maudlin under the 
influence of liquor. 

“It’s no use looking so glum about 
it, Colonel,” the mill man continued. 
“We all have our disappointments’ in 
the mining business. Let’s go down to 
Jock’s, and drink to better luck next 
time.” 

After we had been served, according 
to our respective fancies, the mill-man 
threw a bright, but much battered gold 






















brick of gold, that weighed three and 
a half ounces, and said: “That’s from 
your twenty tons of ore. Just three 
fifty a ton.” 

“T know there was more gold than 
that went into the battery,” the Colonel 
said irritatibly. 

The mill-man looked him straight in 
the eye, and said: “I said that was from 
your twenty tons of ore.” 

The Colonel flinched under the satere, 
and became very depressed. The nu- 
merous drinks, too, were getting in the‘r 
work. He was one of those men who 


On the Mesa 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 


The wide gray mesa, the bare adobe bollows 
Reaching from the chaparral on billocks far away, 
Reaching to the stout man{anita of the mountains— 
Mesa, wind, and weed-stalks, dusty, dry and gray— 


piece on the counter, in payment. The 
bar-tender picked it up, scrutinized it 
carefully, and then banged it on the 
counter. It rings true, all right,” he 
commented, but I don’t know whether 
I can take it. Where'd yer get it?” 


“I ceme into a kind of legacy today,” 
the mill man explained. Twenty-one 
of ’em, and all knocked about, like that 
one. It’s all right, Jock. Ask the Colo- 
nel. He’s a financier. He knows.” 


But the Colonel had wobbled quietly 
out, without even taking his drink. 


The wide gray mesa, the pitiless blue Heavens— ° 


Only loneliness avails to cloud their shining day! 
Only barren emptiness can call across the sage-brush 
Taunting me with memories of gardens green and gay! 


O wistful Beauty—too great for homely cravings! 
Is there no Loveliness for which the heart would pray? 


Even here the meadowlark rises through the weed-stalks, 
Flings a golden song across the mesa wide and gray! 
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Medicine Hat We 
1 By Max McD. 


I WILL not be surprising to many people to be told that 
a head-piece was responsible for the name of the Western 
= Canadian City which Rudyard Kipling designated “The 

city born lucky;’”’ and yet there are few who really know 
the incident that called forth the name. 

Medicine means more to an Indian than to us. We think of 
it as something diabolical that is good for us—queer anomaly— 
but the Indian distinguishes as ‘‘good medicine’ and “bad medi- 
cine” anything that he fancies will change his fortunes for better 
or worse. Imagine that Lo is hunting antelope and meeting 
with no success. Presently he finds an empty rifle shell or the 
top of a tomato tin, and shorty atter he gets a crack at his game. 
Can he doubt that the piece of tin or the shell gave the luck? 
Not he. In this he is as reasonable as many of his white brothers. 
He wears that fragment of tomato tin or empty shell about his 
neck with his other jewelry, and it is “good medicine.” 

Well, several years ago there was a Blackfoot Chief who lived 
in the vicinity of Seven Person’s Creek, which is now the City 
of Medicine Hat. He and his party hunted mostly and for 
diversion made war on their enemies the Crees. He had much 
satisfaction in the wearing of a head-dress of feathers which he 
called his ‘“‘medicine-hat,” for when he wore it he had good for- 
tune—if he had luck. 

It was a dark day for the Chief when he last met the Crees 
in the place where now stands the growing city. He fell upon them 
with great industry, smiling, slaying, scalping, fairly beaming 
with satisfaction. But just as the enemy was in flight, a gust of 
wind whirled out of the west, caught the magic hat, and tossed 
it into the swift running Sasketchewan. Instant was the effect; 
theJpoor chief lost all confidence in himself and his cause, and 
with victory at his hand he forebore to grasp it but fled over the 
plains toward the Rockies, followed by his tribe. 

And thus befell the evil that leaves its record in Medicine Hat. 
Do you ever wear a “medicine hat?” 
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The Failure--A Fable Ne 


wo By Henry Simon 


© HERE was once a young fellow named Hope, who set out 
to climb the mountain Achievement. 
He was strong and tall and lithe, was young Hope, 
and he smiled as he looked up at the lofty peak and thought 
of how he would overcome all obstacles and from its lofty heights 
scan the country below. 

But some of his relatives and neighbors stayed at the foot 
of the mountain to watch his ascent, and they were not strong, 
or no longer young, or had never been lithe and agile, like Hope. 
And when they saw the young fellow climb so fearlessly along pajts 
and across cliffs that to them seemed perilous, they began to shout 
warnings at him from below. “There is a precipice below you!”’ 
cried some, “Turn before itis too late!” “You will fall and get 
killed if you keep on,” cried others, “You will fail, fail, fail!’’ 

Young Hope, meanwhile, was fast making his way along the 
steep face of the mountain, undeterred by difficulties and dangers. 
At first, when he heard the shouts of warning, he paused to look 
down, and then he smiled. Little they knew how young and 
strong he was. So he smiled, did young Hope, and blessing the 
good hearts of the friends below, continued lithely on the ascent. 

But the voices followed him, and the higher he climbed the more 
the people below raised their voices. The distance was too great 
for many words, but still he heard that cry of “Fail, Fail! Fail!’ 
For a while young Hope smiled, for he was healthy and full of 
good spirits and optimism. But when the voices kept on follow- 
ing him, he began to feel a vague irritation. Once he slipped, 
because instead of giving his whole mind to the difficult work be- 
fore him, he thought of those below and of how foolish was their 
shouting, though it was well meant. And still the voices followed 
him, the voices with their cry of “Failure!’’ 

Again his foot slipped, and almost he would have fallen down 
a deep crevice. “If they would only stop their shouting!” thought 
young Hope. And again he stumbled and slipped, because his 
whole heart and mind were no longer in the climbing. He was 
listening to the voices below, the voices that cried “Fail! Faill!’’ 
And then he grew sad and his heart grew heavy as he thought 
how the good, well-meaning people below made it harder for him. 
And when he thought of that and he still heard the voices, he 
began to grow bitter and resent their noise. And still he’kept¥on. 
On‘and on he climbed, nearing the top of the mountain, but{the 
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. Voices carried across that great distance through the still pure 
air, and though but faint, he plainly heard that cry of “Fail! 
Fail!” Young Hope was sad and preoccupied now, and uncon- 
sciously he began to repeat to himself “Fail! Fail!” And as he 
thought of this and climbed, he stumbled on the narrow path and 
almost fell down the precipice that yawned beside him. Young 
Hope shuddered, and in that same moment he realized the ter- 
rible thing that had befallen him—fear. 

Meanwhile the people below continued their yelling, raising their 
voices to the highest pitch to make them carry across the great 
distance, and they thought they were doing a good work. And 
others who were passing stopped and looked, and joined in the 
cries. 

Young Hope heard the growing din up there at the steep side 
of the mountain. “Fail! Fail! Fail’ it came from below. And 
“Fail! Fail! Fail!” he said to himself, mechanically. And gradually 
it seemed as if all things around him where taking up the cry, 
that awful cry of “Fail, Fail, Fail!” The very mountain well, 
yea every gully and canyon seemed to reverberate with it. He 
had stopped climbing altogether now. As he looked around him, 
and down the steep wall that he had come up, he vaguely wondered, 
he who had so much confidence not long ago, how he had dared. 
And then he grew dizzy and tired and clutched the wall of the 
mountain. In his ears there was a roar, a sort of frightful song, 
and the burden of it was always “Fail! Fail! Fail!’ The very air 
seemed to ascillate with it, and before his eyes there seemed written 
in flaming, giant letters “Fail! Fail! Fail!” 


The noise grew in his ears. Young Hope, with ashen face, 
clutched the rock. ‘‘Failure!’’ sang the wind that blew along the 
cliffs. ‘Failure!’”’ croaked the ravens that circled round the top 
of the peak. ‘“Failure!’’ seemed to come from everywhere. 
“Failure!” he repeated to himself. 

Then he let go with one hand. The song grew louder in his 
ears. He let go with the other, his knees tottering. For a mo- 
ment he was poised, perilously, sickeningly, on the steep face of 
the cliff. Then he swayed and he pitched forward and fell, and 
fell, and fell, and fell, fell, fell, his body rolling and leaping from 
cliff to cliff and gathering momentum, until with a crash it came 
to rest at the foot of the mountain of Achievement, the poor, 
broken body of Hope, of strong, lithe, confident young Hope. 

Then the people who had done the crying, the good people, 
gathered in sorrow round the body of young Hope and bore it 
away, lamenting bitterly because he had not listened to their 
advice. 
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CANNING AND PRESERVING 


It is most unfortunate that the fruit 
canning season comes at the hottest 
time of the year. But since it must be 
so let us at least prepare to keep as cool 
a3 is consistent with thorough work. 

Our grandmothers dried their surplus 
fruits and vegetables and stored them 
in the great old garret, but with the dis- 
appearance of large store and drying 
rooms and with the necessity for quicker 
methods canning has come into vogue. 
It is a comparatively new process and 
some of our older readers will have no 
difficulty in recalling the narrow topped 
yellowish glass jars which were the first 
to appear. At first they were regarded 
with doubt and suspicion; it wasn’t 
really respectable to serve canned fruits 
to ones guests. But the manifold ad- 
vantages of the process soon made them- 
selves felt and the variety of jars which 
are now on the market testify to their 
popularity. 

The new wide mouthed glass top jars 
are really the best and with reasonable 
care should last a life time. They may 
be purchased in sizes from a pint to a 
gallon. 

Beside the jars a rather wide enamel 
kettle, a large enamel spoon, a jar lifter 
and a china funnel should be provided; 
a hulle: is a great help in putting up many 
strawberries as also is a cherry pitter for 
cherries, and a fruit press for jellies 
and fruit juices. More of these need 
be expensive and they pay for themselves 
quickly by the saving in time and temper. 

The fruits used must be fresh and 
firm. If bruised or damaged they are 
apt to spoil Only young and tender 
vegetables may be canned successfully, 








By Blanche Marion Webb | 


as with maturity the fibers toughen 
and the amount of starch increases mak- 
ing their keeping uncertain and the flavor 
less delicate. 

In preserving the fruit should not be 
over ripe as it is important to keep the 
shape. Soft fruits may be put directly 
into a heavy syrup and cooked till ' 
tender, then carefully lifted into the ! 
sterile jars, the syrup boiled down and 
then poured over them. Harder fruits 
such as quinces and pears should be 
cooked in water till soft before putting 
into the syrup. The water in which 
the fruit was cooked may be vsed in 
making the syrup. Two other methods 
have much to recommend them; in one, 
called the “intermittant method” the 
fruit is placed in the ssterile jars after 
washing or peeling, the hot syrup poured 
over, covers loosely adjusted and the jars 
steamed till the contents are thoroughly 
heated through. This is repeated twice 
and in the case of hard or large fruits 
three times on successive days. The 
first cooking kills all germs, the second 
cooking kills germs which have developed 
from the spores and the third steaming 
makes the sterilizing sure. Most germs 
which cause spoiling of fruits are easily 
killed but the spores are not, thus the 
second boiling. ‘This method is especially 
good for soft fruits as the shape and 
color are preserved. | 

The other way is called the cold pack 
and is taught by the government experts. 
It is especially successful with tomatoes 
and such fruits as apples and pears be- 
cause they can be canned whole and 
used for salads. The fruit must be 
perfect, It is first scalded to loosen 

















the skin, then it is dipped in cold water 
to harden the pulp and permit pecling 
without injury. It is then packed in 
sterile jars and filled with boiling salted 
water if vegetalbe (one teaspoon salt 
to one pint of weter or syrup if fruit. 
Put the top on tight and place in a kettle 
of hot water and allow to remain till the 
water is cool. 


All jars should be inverted for testing 
and wrapped in paper when cool to keep 
them from the light rays. 


In jelly making mash soft berries or 
other fruits in the kettle, let heat slowly 
but thoroughly, then drain through the 
jelly bag. The most economical method 
is to squeeze through a heavy cheese 
cloth then allow the juice to drip through 
cotton flannel. The pulp may be boiled 
up in water and drained again. Hard 
fruits should be cooked till soft in water, 
strained as above, cooked down for 15 
to 20 min. then the hot sugar added, 
boiled up and poured into glasses. 
The quantity of sugar depends upon the 
kind and degree of ripeness of the fruit, 
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usually equal amounts of sugar and juice 
will give good results. 

If water has been added te the fruit 
or in the second extraction three fourths 
cup sugar to one cup juice may be used. 
Too much sugar causes the crystals 
often seen in jellies. 

In making pickles, just cook them in 
brine strong enough to bear up an egg. 
This will give a flavor without which they 
will be flat tasting. They may be 
kept in the brine till it is convenient to 
put them up. But if soaked more than 
over night it will be necessary to soak 
them in clear, cold water to remove part 
of the salt. Then boil up the pickles 
in & mixture in the proportion of one 
cup vinegar to one quart water. Drain 
well. Then prepare the spiced and 
sweetened vinegar, put the pickles in 
the jars and pour the hot vinegar over 
them. 

Next month we will continue along 
this same line and I will add some 
recipes which I have found to be par- 
ticularly successful which will illustrate 
the methods I have mentioned. 


MENUS FOR A WEEK IN AUGUST 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Loganberries Cream Sugar 
Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Strawberry Jelly 
Dinner 
Fried Chicken 


Coffee 


Boiled New Potatoes 


Gravy 
Summer Squash Buttered String Beans 
Lettuce Salad Bread Butter 


Raspberry Ice 
ae 
Cold Boiled Ham Creamed Potatoes 


Lettuce Sandwiches 


Sponge Cake 


Cake Iced Tea 
MONDAY 
Breakfast 
Iced Cantaloupe 
Corn Flakes Cream 
Graham Muffins Bacon Jam 


Coffee 
Luncheon 
Stuffed Beet Salad 
Egg Sandwiches 


Dinner 


Chocolate 


Consomme with Rice 


Mock Quail Cooked Potatoes 





Cucumber and Celery Salad 
Raspberry Pie 
WEDNESDAY 

Breakfast 
Blackberries 
Puffed Wheat Cream 


Popovers Scrambled Eggs Coffee 
Luncheon 
Potato and Egg Salad 
Corn Bread Butter Jelly 
Fresh Pineapple Cake Tea 


Dinner 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Baked Beans Prown Bread 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Orange Ice Cookies 
THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Watermelon 
Cream of Wheat Cream Sugar 


Fish Balls Wheat Muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 

Spanish Rice 
Cucumber Sandwiches Lemonade 


Strawberries Cookies 
Dinner 


Broiled Steak Mashed Potatoes 
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Green Peas in Cream 
Artichokes with French Dressing 
Currants Sponge Cake 

FRIDAY 


Breakfast 
Sliced Oranges and Bananas 
Puffed Rice Cream 
Poached Eggs Coffee 
Luncheon ; 
Scalloped Egg Plant 


Toast 


Lettuce Salad Bread and Butter 
Cake Cocoa 
Dinzer 


Baked Yellow Tail Baked Potatoes 
Creamed Brussels Sprouts 
Cucumber, Celery, Radish and Olive 
Salad 
Cherry Pie Lemonade 

SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Strawberries with Corn Puffs 
Corn Muffins 
Coffee 


Omelet Syrup 
Luncheon 
Scalloped Fish 
Cucumber and Tomato Salad 
Cake with Strawberry Dip 
Grape Juice 
Dinner 
Cream of Corn Soup 
Lamb Chops Scalloped Potatoes 
Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 
Lettuce Salad 
Apricot Pudding Iced Coffee 


THE IDEAS OF OTHER WOMEN 


One of my friends told us that she 
often dipped French fried potatoes in 
cornmeal before frying. We have tried 
it since, and find them “dee-licious.” 


T., Kentucky. 





I use a large egg beater for many 
things besides beating eggs. If my 
custard boils a little too much, I can keep 
it from curdling by beating thoroughly 
well with the egg beater. I also use it 
for lumpy gravy. And after my boiled 
salad dressing is removed from the 
double boiler I beat it hard for a few 
minutes and it is much more delicate 
and fluffy. Lately I have learned to 
use the beater for my cake batter. I 
use a couple of tablespoonfuls of hot 
water, reducing the milk by that amount, 
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and thus soften the batter so that I can 
beat the sugar, butter, milk, and part 
of the flour to a delicate cream before 
adding remainder of flour, and baking 


powder. 





A long story—a story of great interest 
to the housewife—is told on the new tape 
measures. These tapes are manufactured 
on woven braid. On one side the inches 
are marked by very large figures; on the 
reverse there are illustrations of ‘“no- 
tion” articles in daily use. For example, 
needle sizes from two to ten are shown, 
with illustrations of hook-and-eye sizes 
and numbers, also lengths and sizes of 
hairpins, of dressing pins, shield and 
safety pins, of glass-headed toilet pins, 
widths of cotton or India tapes, Dutch 
or linen tapes, and size numbers of linen, 
ivory, and pearl buttons. Alll this 
practical information for just ten cents. 

C. L., New York. 





A brass curtain rod makes an admir- 
able spool-holder. Select one small 
enough for the spools to easily slip on, 
so as to permit them to revolve rapidly 
when thread is required. Place on the 
rod as many spools as it will hold, fasten 
it with small brackets or the long hooks 
which are given with the rods, and hang 
in a convenient position on the sewing- 
room wall. W. N., New York 





At a five hundred card party I had a 
package for each guest. These packages 
—all sizes and shapes—were left on the 
piano until the game was over. Of 
course much curiosity was aroused. 
When the game was finished the bundles 
were put in a basket. After each one 
had taken a package the fun began. The 
person having highest score had her 
choice of either keeping her own package 
or exchanging for any other she chose. 
But no package was to be opened until 
the person having the lowest score was 
left with the least desirable appearing 
package. The exchanging caused great 
merriment. One guest would be anxious 
to obtain a certain person’s package and 
no sooner got it than some one would 
take it from her. 

C. A. W., New Jersey 
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VOICE OF THE WEST 


IEACE-AT-AN Y-PRICE, as it is advocated by the majority 






of drooling imcompetents who preach under this title, is 
= no more nor less than the surrender of all that is true and 

noble in human nature to the basest physical cowardice. 
The only true Peace is the Peace of Truth, of righteousness. 
The twaddle which is being preached to the American public by 
the people who masquerade under the Pace-At-Any-Price pre- 
tense, is, in reality, but the Oriental philosophy of submission to 
evil even as to good. Peace, so-called, that is accomplished by 
the debauchery of the moral and economic righteousness of the 
race, as intimated by /ames Martin in the foreword to this number 
of The Out West Magazine, is really but an invitation to spiritual 
and mental warfare, moral chaos, that is more destructive to 
human welfare than any physical depredation that might be 
suffered. 


HE Pacific Coast, during the last few days, has had, as its 

guests, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and William J. Bryan. 

It is needless to say that these two gentlemen have not been 

entertained under the same roof. It may be that the two 

are rather incompatible. Mr. Roosevelt is an American Man! 

in the fullest sense of the word and Mr. Bryan is a nice, gentle, 

old fashioned old woman, with the spirit of a worm that loves 
to be trod upon. 






RMANY’S mad advance upon Warsaw has been spec- 
taculer in the extreme, but it is far from definite that it 
% has been the sort of a military play that the Kaiser and his 

staff have really desired. It begins to seem much more 
likely that the Russian retreat has been in the nature of an im- 
plied threat and that the German armies have been compelled 
to keep front to front with the Slavs to prevent the Czars legions 
from being so disposed as to effect a concentration against the 
German flanks. Late dispatches would indicate that the Rus- 
sians are already beginning to close the jaws of their thousand- 
mile trap and Teuton retreat as spectacular as Napoleon’s flight 
from Moscow may yet develop. 


ITED States toleration of English raids upon American 
commerce may be contrasted with the President’s firmness 
toward Germany as a basis for a many-sided argument. 
It is not impossible, however, that Uncle Sam, foreseeing 
inevitable complications with the Kaiser and believing that even- 
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tually this country must openly side with the Allies, is playing 
the safe hand. It would be, at least, unwise to become involved 
with the German and English allies simultaneously, and in choo:- 
ing between the two, there is nothing of righteousness or human 
advantage on the Teuton side. And, anyway, England is paying 
good dollars for the cargoes that it confiscates and is destroying 
no lives, while Germany is destroying American lives and property 
and paying nothing save a few paltry promises that mean little 
from a nation on the verge of almost immortal bankruptcy if 
not absolute destruction. 


UNDREDS of thousands of people hoped to see the Atlan- 

tic fleet on the Pacific coast this year, but the convenient 
slides in the Panama canal caused the fleet to be kept in 
that part of the seas where it would be most available in 
case of American embroilment in the European struggle. The 
slides, of course, were genuine, but they politely eradicated them- 
selves when the Annapolis middies wanted to come through on 
a practice cruise in the battleships Ohio, Missouri and Wisconsin, 
none of which are first-line ships, but all of which have draught 
equal to that of the big-gun’ fighters. 





E FORMATION of the civilian advisory committee to 

assist the navy department in increasing the efficiency of 

the high seas fighting force is an excellent step in the right 

direction. It is, however, but a feeble beginning. Before 
the American navy can be considered a first-class representative 
of American potential power, its government must be taken en- 
tirely from civilian hands. A civilian committee of an advisory 
capacity is an excellent thing but a civilian Secretary of the Navy 
is more of a crime than a blunder. The elimination of the poli- 
tical navy yards, the adoption of a sane plan of construction in 
place of the present hap-hazzard political method of determining 
what ships and how many are to be built, and the creation of a 
board of strategy or some other supreme body of strictly naval 
men to govern the actions of the fleet after it is constructed; these 
are thing; that must be brought to pass before efficiency is actually 
obtained. And these are not new conceptions. That is the worst 
of it. The navy knows these needs are acute. Congress knows 
they are essential to national safety. The public is becoming 
aware of them. And still pork-barrel political methods are per- 
mitted to make the American Navy more or less of an international 
joke. The army is insufficient grounds even for a jest. 
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